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tricacies and detail, it is submitted that the reflecting and contemplative mind 
can, by aDd through the operation of its own influences, readily admit, that 
under this blessed dispensation the necessity of " popping the question " and its 
attendant anxieties wou'd be unknown, and it must appear pqually obvious that in 
the new society there could be no place for that heartless and heart-breaking jade 
—the jilt! 

Further, the universal adoption of tbe principle which forms the basis of the 
system of child marriage — the co education in love of the child mates — and its 
proper, rigid and religious cb ervanee by our parents or guardians, wou d pre- 
clude tbe possibility of the existence of old maids or bachelors; wedding bells 
wcu'd chime unceasingly, all womankind would be glorified as wives or mothers, 
and babies- bless them — would be as numberless and " as numerous as the sands 

of the sea." 

Maurice Gros. 
V. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL ECCENTRICITIES. 

Of the multitude of absurd and amusing errors made in the composition of 
articles for print, comparatively few are seen by the readers of the literature of 
the day. Some evade the vigilance of the proof-reader, and bring mirth or vexa- 
tion, according to the mood of the reader or his relation to the production, but the 
number of these is small, and the more characteristic ones are seldom printed. The 
literal errors, the substitution of one word for another, sometimes to the utter con- 
fusion of the author's idea, usually meet an untimely end — or perhaps, more cor- 
rectly, a timely one — and disappear. Many writers, whose copy is legible enough 
to themselves, no doubt, would be amazed if they could see the attempts that are 
sometimes made to put their productions in type. Peculiarities of penmanship are 
accented, and the result is grotesque. This work on the part of the printer, I am 
sure, often comes from the mechanical nature of his task. Small pieces of copy 
are given to him, incomplete and fragmentary, like a piece of a Chinese puzzle, 
and as it is impossible for him to get any meaning out of his little remnant he sets 
it up for what it looks like, and meantime thinks about other things. It is only 
when the pieces are joined and one tries to make out the pattern that the failures 
to fit are apparent. 

Irregular shapes of letters in copy are prolific of literal errors, and one com- 
mon form is the substitution of letters for figures, or the opposite. As an instance, 
not long since, in a report of tbe coal marke% where it was intended to say that 
there was an over supply of egg size, it appeared that there was an over supply of 
S99 ; and similarly , where a writer de.cribed a house with zigzag staircases, hie 
was made to give it the extraordinary Dumber of 219,209 staircases. 

But the misreading of words, and their use in the pla^e of others of closely 
similar size, sound or appearance leads to the most absurd conjunctions. In a 
piece of verse for a labor paper some time ago I came across the following choico 
bit, which was decidedly anarchistic in tone, till it came under the reforming in- 
fluence of the type : 

Or with flags of crims>on blue, 
Forward 1 triumph waits for you 1 

Since the sanguinary intention of the writer was so evident, it is almost need- 
less to say that tbe types were not allowed to carry out their peaceful intention, 
and the ruddy color was restored to the poem and the banners. The well-known 
Bible quotation "The cattle on a thousand hills are his " was once paraphrased 
" The rattle on a thousand bells was his." 
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A pair of similar errors which came close together lately will suffice for 
examples of this style of composition. In an excellent technical report on the 
Forth railway bridge, a noted engiueer was made to say that it is a bridge which 
no gale or toronto can upset, and in an editorial article on some sp orting topic we 
were told that we must go to the young head for pi-. (Sre) and enthusiasm. 

More singular than these errors, and cbaracteristicof only one person in my 
experience, is the joining of parts of two wordiia manuscript, and making two 
new ones. This was in the work of a busy editor, and was probably due to the 
pressure under which he had to write. I recall one instance, where, in writing of 
the accidental derailing of a train, he said that it was derailed by the railing of 
the spreads, and another accident where a trainman was hurtly slight. 

Countless numbers of such errors of print as these given are never seen out- 
side cf composing rooms, and those which meet the eye of the general reader are 
usually of a quite different character. This brief glimpse at these will show what 
dangers one has to face in writing for the press. 

C. B. Gillette. 
VI. 

SOME QtTBBB BELIEFS. 

"What is Socialism ?" I asked of a white bearded man who has studied the 
question for forty years, and he smiled thoughtfully. 

" Why not ask what civilization is ?" he asked in turn. " The question is over- 
grown. I can give you a sort of sketch, suggestive of a reply, and you may un- 
derstand it after a lifetime or s 5 of study. I know a little about it, but nobody 
after the first five years of study ever pretends to explain it fully. Here is a 
skeleton thought which may guide you." 

And he reached out for a piece of chalk and began- writing on the table. We 
were in a beer saloon. People usually are when they di»cuss socialism. Then 
the old man wrote. 

" That," said the old man, " is not a chronological table. You can make all 
sorts of criticisms on it. Probably no two socialists would agree with me touch- 
ing the selection I have made of names, and a good many would quarrel with the 
arrangement. Yet, it has a value, as indicating in a general way the lines along 
which thoughts have been handed down from one school of thinkers to another. 
I am not trying to show the influence which the different schools have exercised 
on one another. A Cretan labyrinth would not show that, let alone my modest 
little tree. I am only explaining, very generally, the sources of socialistic ideas." 

Then he talked for an hour, and when he paused, I said : 

"I see. Socialism is everything in the way of thought about man's condition. 
It is a dream. It is formulated discontent. It is tha combination of all effort for 
the improvement of mankind. It is like Theosophy — a something or a nothing 
which men put upon a pedestal and then either fall down and worship, or heave 
contumely at. It is any effort to remould the customs of society in order to 
rectify real or imag'neiJ evils. It is any attempt to overthrow an v custom suf- 
ficiently important and deep-seated to be called an institution. It is any or all of 
these " 

" You are wrong," said the old man, calmly. Whenever anybody says to a 
socialist anything intended to show that he understands what has been explained 
to him, the socialist always fays: "You are wrong." 

" There should be a limitation made," said this particular exponent. " If you 
give this wide si4nifican<-e to tbe word, you rob it o: ils particular meaning. 
Socialism means, of course, a study or a science of the conditions of men in society 
so far as those conditions relate directly to men's maintenance." 



